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Editorial 


No one can fault the South African Joint Matriculation Board for its 
recent insistence on Higher Certificate standards as a necessary qualification 
for Rhodesians entering Union universities, although the cynical might 
point out the disparity between these standards and those pertaining in the 
Union itself. The Higher Certificate is a good examination and makes 
demands on a candidate’s intelligence and critical faculties; such demands, 
we feel, are a necessary preparation for university work. Indeed, it has 
long been a complaint against the Union universities that the first year of 
their degree courses is spent in undertaking work which more properly 
should be covered by the secondary schools. In spite of this, large numbers 
of first-year students find the plunge from school to university work too 
much and are “ploughed” at the end of their first year. 


Some of the implications of these new regulations were reviewed in the 
Headmaster’s Report at the recent Prize-giving. There is no doubt that 
the world has become more competitive, and academic qualifications more 
necessary. ‘The spacious days of university life are gone, and however 
much they are to be regretted, it cannot alter the fact that the young man 
of to-day cannot get very far without qualifications. Thus any raising of 
standards, such as these recently demanded of us, must be welcomed as a 
necessary step forward. 


Mr. H. H. Cole 


In November the Board of Governors announced the appointment of 
Mr. H. H. Cole to the Headmastership. Mr. Cole, who is at present on 
leave in England, is not quite a stranger to Falcon, having paid the College 
a brief visit in 1957 when he was Secretary for Education in the Federation, 
an office which he held with distinction until June of this year. 


Mr. Cole was educated in England, leaving school at the age of 16 to 
join the Army in the First World War. He had, however, matriculated 
before leaving school and so, at the end of the war, he was able to proceed 
immediately to Bristol University, where he graduated in Science. He came 
to Southern Rhodesia in January, 1923, to a partnership in a private school 
situated five miles outside Bulawayo called Cedric. In 1924 the school 
was moved to Salisbury and soon afterwards, on his partner’s return to 
England, Mr. Cole assumed full control. The school prospered and built 
up a good reputation. At that time, however, the Bishop of Southern 
Rhodesia was anxious to establish a Diocesan school and, by arrangement, 
in 1927 Mr. Cole sold the land and the buildings to the Diocese and the 
goodwill to Canon Grinham and Mr .Carver, who then started Ruzawi 
School. Mr. L. M. Foggin, then Director of Education, invited Mr. Cole 
to join the Southern Rhodesia Department and to take up his first appoint- 
ment in the Service as an Assistant Master at Chaplin School in January, 
1928. It was while he was at Chaplin that Mr. Cole seriously considered 
taking up medicine as a career but, fortunately for education in Rhodesia, 
his first love prevailed. After five years at Chaplin Mr. Cole proceeded to 
Milton School, where he was Deputy Head and a housemaster. He remained 
at Milton for over eight years until May, 1941, when he was appointed 
Headmaster of Chaplin School. In January, 1947, after nearly six years 
at Chaplin, he moved to Salisbury to take over the Headmastership of 
Prince Edward School, which appointment he held for five years before 
transferring to Head Office. Between 1952 and 1956 Mr. Cole was 
successively Education Officer, Chief Education Officer and Deputy 
Secretary. In January of 1956 he was appointed Secretary, and this office 
he held for over two years at a period of great importance to Federal 
Education. 

Mr. Cole will be returning from England with Mrs. Cole early in January, 
when they will be busy setting up house in preparation for the new school 
year. All those in any way connected with the College will join in wishing 
them every good fortune and success during their stay at Falcon, and a 
very hearty welcome. 


School Notes 


Headmaster: 


It was with great regret that we learned of Mr. Brooker’s resignation on 
his return from leave last May. Mr. Brooker had been at Falcon since its 
inception, and his unbounded enthusiasm made a contribution to the 
College in its formative years which perhaps only those of us who shared 
those years can calculate. He and Mrs. Brooker, whose own contribution 
was no less, are returning to St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, where 
they were for so many years prior to their coming to Rhodesia, and with 
them go the good wishes of their many friends in the Federation. 


The appointment to the Headmastership of Mr. H. H. Cole is referred 
to on the previous page. 


Housemasters: 


Mr. D. E. S. Millard has been appointed Housemaster of Tredgold 
House in succession to Mr. Laing, who is joining the Federal Education 
Service. Mr. Wells, who has been Acting Headmaster for the past year, 
will re-assume the Housemastership of Oates House. Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Jones continue as Housemasters of Founders and Hervey respectively. 


Staff: 


Recent appointments to the Staff include Mr. J. W. van Wyk, Mr. 
D. E. S. Millard, Mr. J. D. Cameron and Mr. P. D. Cannon. Mr. van Wyk, 
a former Rhodes Scholar, taught for the past sixteen years at Plumtree, 
where he was Senior Maths and Physics master. Mr. Millard was educated 
at Bishops and St. Catherine’s, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 
Theology. He has represented both Eastern and Western Province at 
cricket and won his rugby Blue at Cambridge. He has taken over the 
duties of Chaplain. Mr. Cameron was educated at Marlborough and 
Worcester, Oxford, where he read Classics and History and played rugby, 
hockey and rowed for his College. Mr. Cannon was educated at Bishops 
and Trinity, Oxford, where he read History and also represented his 
College at cricket and rugby. 


We offer our congratulations to the Rev. David Candler on his appoint- 
ment as Headmaster of St. Stephen’s, Balla Balla. While awaiting the 
completion of his new school, the Rev. Candler was “on loan” to us as 
Chaplain, and in recent months has been assisting the Rev. Maurice 
Lancaster in the final preparations for the school’s opening in January, 1959. 
At the same time we would congratulate Mr. J. H. L. Fuller and Mr. M. J. 
Munro on their appointments to the Second-Mastership and a_ senior 
teaching post respectively, and we offer our good wishes to the Rev. Candler 
and his staff for the success of St. Stephen’s. 


It was shortly after the last issue of the magazine that Mr. D. V. Houlding 
returned to England to take up an appointment at a new Grammar School 
at Bognor Regis. Mr. Houlding was a foundation member of the Staff, and 
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if we may single out one feature of his time at Falcon it would be to pay 
tribute to his energetic work in the realm of College societies, a number 
of which he initiated and ran with great enthusiasm. While we fear that 
Bognor Regis may not provide much scope for an Exploration Society, we 
hope that he will find his new life no less stimulating and rewarding. 


Visitors: 


Shortly after the beginning of the year we were honoured by a visit from 
His Excellency the Governor and Lady William Powlett, who toured the 
College in the morning and later had lunch with members of the Staff. In 
June we were similarly honoured by a visit from His Excellency the 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, who spent the morning with us and 
later addressed the assembled College. 


In October we were visited by Dr. Walter Adams and some of his staff 
from the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who had lunch 
with members of the Staff and later interviewed candidates for entrance to 
the University College. 


Miscellaneous: 


The new Science Laboratories have been completed and were in use 
for the recent School and Higher Certificate examinations in November. 
Mr. Graham Clarke, of Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, who has been responsible 
for the installation of equipment, described them as “equal to the best of 
their kind in the Federation.” It is hoped that the former Laboratory 
building will prove suitable for conversion to a Geography and Art Room. 


Among several recent gifts to the College the most obviously noticeable 
is a large ship’s bell, the origin of which we are trying to trace, presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Cummings. It is a good deal more melodious than 
its antecedent, of Rhodesian origin. 


Throughout the year a great deal of work has been going on towards 
improving the grounds and cleaning up untidy corners. With the help of 
the tractors the boys have done a great deal in the gardens around the 
Houses; an area large enough to take a dozen turf cricket nets has been 
levelled and planted at the far end of the top hockey ground; some fifty 
trees have been planted between the oval cricket ground and the Sanatorium 
field, which area has also been ploughed, levelled and planted with grass. 


The Tuck Shop has considerably expanded its business this year. A 
much wider range of goods has been available and a steady flow of profit 
is accumulating, which will be used to provide sporting and other amenities 
for the College. That this is so is in no small measure due to Mrs. Laing, 
who has been in charge throughout the past year. 


N. H. Pegram is to be congratulated on being among the prize-winners in 
the essay competition run by the Institute of African Affairs. The subject 
this year was “The Native Land Husbandry Act”. 
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Prize-Giving, 1958 


The annual Prize-giving was held on the last day of the School Year, 
Friday, 5th December. Owing to the uncertainty of the weather it was 
decided at the last moment to hold the proceedings in the Assembly Hall, 
into which a large gathering of parents and boys were packed. After 
welcoming the visitors, the Acting Headmaster, Mr. V. E. J. Wells, spoke 
as follows:— 


“The Chairman of the Board, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“I should like, on behalf of the Chairman of the Board and all of us 
here to-day, parents, boys and staff, to extend a very warm welcome to the 
Honourable Humphrey Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs. Their willingness to come 
here on your behalf to-day is typical of their many acts of public service, 
their sustained and continued interest and support over many years in so 
many projects that aimed at benefitting the community. And that, of 
course, is the very reason for the existence of schools such as Falcon and 
Peterhouse. 


“The greater the privileges we enjoy, the greater our responsibilities. The 
privilege of an education such as we provide here implies the responsibility 
of every single one of us, when we leave, to go forth as responsible persons, 
responsible for the welfare of the small communities in which we live, 
responsible for the improvement in race relations throughout the land, 
responsible for improving the lot of those not so privileged as ourselves. 


“We are a small school, stabilised at the moment at 240, and with no 
intention of expanding beyond a point which would involve losing the very 
personal relationship which we have between Headmaster, staff and boys. 
As President Eisenhower once said: ‘What counts is not necessarily the 
size of the dog in the fight, but the size of the fight in the dog.’ So, small 
we shall remain, but great will be our endeavours. 


“It is customary for a Headmaster to give a long and generally dull 
summary of the year’s achievements. This I have no intention of doing— 
suffice it to say that earlier in the year three University Scholarships were 
obtained, one of £300 per year, one of £250 and one of £100. Some 50 boys 
have just finished writing their Cambridge to-day. In two years’ time 
many of them will be writing their Higher Certificate on which University 
Scholarships are based, and I have every confidence that we shall not be 
disappointed in their achievements. 


“We live in an age of technical progress where qualifications are essential 
and where standards of entry, particularly to University, are much higher 
than they used to be. Gone are the days when the sum total of questions 
asked a young man applying for a job were: ‘What school were you at? 
Did you play cricket?’ To-day the first question will be: ‘What are your 
qualifications?” The day of the School Certificate with a certain number 
of Credits being an entry to University is almost over, and rightly so. The 
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emphasis in all schools must now be on the Higher Certificate, and a good 
Higher Certificate at that. This involves not only increased staff, but a 
higher standard of staff. It also involves an increase in the average age 
of boys leaving school. It is true that the very bright student can pass his 
Higher Certificate at the age of 16. It has been the deplorable practice of 
Universities in the South accepting boys even younger than this, and the 
reason for so doing is the utter inadequacy of the educational facilities 
throughout the South, and this is reflected in the high percentage of failures 
of first-year students who are not only hopelessly immature but have been 
brought up on a system of spoon-feeding for examination results and are 
quite untrained in the art of thinking for themselves. 


“At the great universities, students are not usually accepted till they have 
reached the age of 19, and the brighter student is expected to have done 
three or four years post School Certificate work. Moreover, I have been 
assured by Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge that they would prefer a 
boy to stay on at school and take his Higher Certificate twice if necessary 
than to go at an early age to a South African University and take a degree 
which would enable him to be credited with one year’s work only. This, 
of course, presupposes that the school is able to provide the widest range 
of clubs, societies and cultural interests. 


“J should like to say that, although the value of Cambridge as a means 
to University entrance has disappeared, it still performs a most valuable 
function in providing a standard of attainment and a qualification for the 
large number of boys who have not the ability to go forward to a University 
career. 


“It has been my privilege to have been at Falcon through all its difficult 
times and its growing pains. If our path had always been easy, we would 
never have had the incentive and the challenge to create something as sound 
as Falcon College is to-day. We have many people to thank for this 
position: more than anyone, the Board, not only for its creative vision, but 
for its sound financial policy which is not only an insurance policy for 
those who serve it, but a guarantee for the continuance and future develop- 
ment of the College. In particular I should like to pay tribute to African 
Associated Mines, not only as being our greatest single benefactor, but for 
having the vision to help create in this country a type of school which has 
been proved throughout the Empire to be of the greatest value in creating 
leadership and public responsibility. Some idea of the success of the 
venture they have backed and the public support it has engendered can 
be seen from the fact that more than 120 entries have been registered since 
the beginning of this year. 


“We owe a debt, too, to the Department of Education who have at all 
times encouraged and supported us and given us good advice. Moreover, 
the Headmasters of Schools in Bulawayo have always been ready to help, 
and in particular I should like to pay tribute to Mr. Messiter-Tooze, of 
Milton, and his deputy, Mr. Hambly. 


The Swimming Bath 


The Main Cricket Ground, from Oates lawns 


“There are many, too, on the staff who have been of inestimable help, 
whether in staying on in the holidays and helping with organising work, 
etc., or running the catering department, which has been exceptionally well 
done; whether maintaining high standards in the Sanatorium or in the office. 

“Above all, the success of this year has been due to the boys themselves 
who have built up a tradition of good manners and sensible discipline 
which I have not seen bettered in 32 years of schoolmastering. Moreover, 
every single boy here to-day can look round with justifiable pride at what 
he himself has helped to create, whether it is the gardens he has made, or 
the playing fields he has planted, or the sturdy tradition of hard work and 
independence he has helped to create. 

“We are a country school, and 25 per cent. of our parents are farmers. 
We are fond of our trees and flowers and shrubs, our acres of green grass, 
our wonderful bird life, the whole setting of our school. To those boys 
who are not of the countryside, are town-bred in fact, I can think of no 
more valuable factor in their upbringing than that they should spend five 
or six years of their lives in these surroundings. After all, the most valuable 
part of a boy’s upbringing is a training in the use of his leisure hours— 
as the Welfare Officers in cities and those who have to deal with Teddy 
Boys and juvenile gangs know only too well. 

“In a country school such as ours, we have much to offer that is funda- 
mental for a boy’s development and full enjoyment and appreciation of 
living. It is only a few years ago since the bush encroached on our towns, 
and that is perhaps why so many of our doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers and business men, when they have made their way in life, buy a 
small estate in the country where they can escape from the rush and bustle 
of the office and enjoy a deeper and much fuller existence. 

“You young men are living in a land created by Cecil Rhodes—you are 
living in his North—it is his tradition you are carrying on. We cannot all 
be Rhodes Scholars, but we can remember in all our doings the Rhodes 
ideal which, besides scholastic attainment, demands qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy, kindliness, unselfishness, an 
interest in one’s fellow men, physical vigour and a fondness for manly 
outdoor sports. 

“Next January I shall be handing over to Mr. H. H. Cole, after acting 
for rather more than a year. We are indeed all fortunate in having a man 
of such wide experience and wisdom as the pilot of our ship. I know that 
you will all join with me in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Cole to our community 
at Falcon. I know, too, that you will all feel with me that we are handing 
him a ship that is soundly built, with a loyal and vigorous crew. 

“Finally, I should like to quote from a prayer which I feel is most apt 
at our stage of development. Sailors who live so close to elements beyond 
their control are often God-fearing men. And this is the prayer said by 
Sir Francis Drake in 1587 as he sailed into Cadiz harbour to singe the 
King of Spain’s beard: 

‘O Lord God, when thou givest to thy servants to endeavour any 
great matter, grant us also to know that it is not the beginning, but 
the continuing of the same, until it is thoroughly finished, which 
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yields the true glory’. 


In reply, the Hon. Humphrey Gibbs thanked Mr. Wells for his welcome 
and congratulated those who had won prizes. He went on to say that he 
felt that all those who were in any way connected with the start of a new 
school undertook a very great responsibility, and that this applied 
particularly to the boys themselves. Each school must build up its own 
individual character and tradition, and he believed that Falcon was building 
that tradition on an extremely solid foundation. One of the chief things 
being learnt among Falcon boys was to “make do”; that the best things 
in life are not handed you on a plate, but that you must work hard for 
them; and if that is done as a team and a community, so much the better. 


There was one point in Mr. Wells’ speech on which he felt that both 
Falcon and Peterhouse would have to have another think in the near future. 
This was the question of the size of the school. It was pleasant to aim 
at a limited number, whereby the personal relationship between headmaster, 
staff and boys would not be impaired; the same was felt at Peterhouse. 
Nonetheless, he felt that soon very great pressure would be brought on 
both schools to take more boys, and that it would be difficult to refuse. 
He himself had been at a school of about a thousand boys, nor did he 
think that it was any the worse for it, since the real unit in a public school 
was the House, and the more Houses there were in a school the better for 
the school itself. Thus he felt that the matter of limiting numbers should 
be reconsidered. People might argue that the answer to the increasing 
demand for places was to start new schools, but to start a new school, as 
we all know, was a difficult job. 


In conclusion, the Hon. Humphrey Gibbs said that Falcon was building 
up something of which they had every right to be proud, and he wished 
it every success in the future. 


At the conclusion of the speeches, Mrs. Gibbs presented the prizes. The 
list of prize-winners appears below. 


PRIZE LIST 

IB: 

Form Prize - - - - - - - - J. N. SWEETMAN 
IA: 

Form Prize - - - - - - - - P. B. WILKINSON 

Special Science Prize - - - - - B.A. MUSGRAVE 

Good Work Prize - - - - - - R.C.R. BrRITNELL 
WC: 

Form Prize - - =- = += = «= »« M.R. Boast 

Good Work Prize - - - - - - R.G. Woop 
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Il B: 
Form Prize <« = = = ££ = = 
Good Work Prize - - - - - 


IEA: 
Form Prize - =< = = = = = 
Good Work Prize - - - - - 


HS: 
Form Prize = = (2 = = = = 
Good Work Prize - - - - - 
English Prize ee ee pe Oe 


HC: 
Good Work Prizes - - - - - 


HIB: 
Form Prize - - - - - - - 
Mathematics Prize - - - - - 
Good Work Prize - - - - - 


IT A: 
English / History /Geography Prize 
Science and French Prize - - - 
Mathematics and Latin Prize - 
Good Work Prizes - - - - 
French Oral Prize - - - - 


IV: 

English Prizes - - - 

History Prizes- - - - - - - 
Mathematics and Science Prize - 
Languages Prize - - - - - - 
Additional Science Prize - - 
Afrikaans Prize - - - - - - 
Geography Prize - 5 oe ee 
Special Afrikaans Progress Prize - 


Vi 
Mathematics Prize - - - - - 
Languages Prize - - - - - - 
Physics Prize - - - - - - - 
Chemistry Prize - - - - - - 
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R. P. WANTENAAR 
R. B. THIRKETTLE 


J. WimspusH & D. MILNE 


. A. MARX 
JELLICOE 
DUGMORE 


RAD 


J. Lorp 

B. ALEXANDER 

M. MONCREIFF 

Dakin & A. J. N. BRITNELL 
W. Morrist 


orene 


Hace & D. G. WILSON 
SKEEN & B. PATERSON 
HALE 

HALE 
. D. A. JAMIESON 

L. ASHBY 

D. MYLES 

D. HALL 


Pprenuoys 


S. GOLDSTEIN 
. 8. GOLDSTEIN 
. S. GOLDSTEIN 
. L. OXENHAM 


Mes Reses 


VI: 
English Prize - - - - - - - - N. H. PgGRamM 
History Prize 2) is 2s & = = 
Mathematics Prize - - - - - - 


R 

R 
Physics and Chemistry Prizes- - - R.W.L.LAw ey & M. V. LAING 
Geography Prize - - - - - - -™M 


Special Prizes: 


Music Prize - - - - - - - - C.R.L. MACKENZIE 
“For Service’*- “= 2 = = <9 s = L,Jip ParourE, 
The Greaves Trophy- - - - - - C. D. CarTwricHT 
Headmaster’s Prize - - - - - - R.W.L. LAWLEY 


(for the Head Prefect) 


Scholarships and Bursaries, 1959 


No award was made in the 1958 Open Scholarship Examination, no 
candidate being adjudged to have reached the required standard. Instead, 
several minor scholarships were awarded to boys from Primary Schools in 
addition to the one usually awarded to the best candidate from these schools. 
1958 was also the first year in which examinations were held for the 
African Associated Mines Scholarship. This is a closed scholarship of 


£200 per annum, available to the sons of employees of the mining company. 
Awards were as follows:— 


African Associated Mines Scholarship: 
C. A. W. BaRRETT- - - (Plumtree) 


Major Scholarship (Primary Schools): 
R.C. Ktetve - - - - (St. Andrew’s, Blantyre) 


Minor Scholarships (Primary Schools): 


R. G. Lroyp - = -« (Borrowdale) 
A. B. B. WaTSON - - - (Borrowdale) 
J. E. VAN DER MEULEN - (Hillside) 
M. W. Woopcock - - - (Redcliff Junior) 
B.C. Ettis- - - - - (Blakiston) 
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Examination Results, 1957 


The following scholarships to universities were awarded on the results 
of the 1957 Higher Certificate Examinations:— 


£300 Rhodesia Railways Engineering Scholarship: G. G. PEGRAM 
£250 Federal Scholarship: A. H. DE QUEHEN 
£100 Federal Scholarship: G. G. PEGRAM 


Details of the Higher and School Certificate Examination results are 
given below. We should like to congratulate F. S. Goldstein, who a month 


after his thirteenth birthday gained seven distinctions in the School 
Certificate Examination. 


Higher Certificate: 


A. H. DE QUEHEN, in History (with Distinction), English, Latin and sub- 
sidiary Art; 
C. P. HAVILAND, in English and History; 


G. G. PEGRAM, in Physics (with Distinction), Chemistry, Mathematics, sub- 
sidiary Latin and subsidiary French. 


The following took parts of the Higher Certificate in the year following 
their School Certificates, for experience : — 

P. L. GARDINER: History and subsidiary Afrikaans; 

M. A. HALL: subsidiary History; 

R. W. L. LAWLey: History and subsidiary French; 

N. H. PeGRAM: History and subsidiary French; 

O. R. D. PeTerKINS: History and subsidiary Latin: 

A. I. A. Stewart: subsidiary History; 

I. S. E. Waite: subsidiary History. 


School Certificate: 


G.R. AmMyot- - - (4 Credits) 
F.S.Cary- - - - (1 Distinction, 7 Credits) 
D. CHAPMAN - - - (1 Distinction, 6 Credits) 
A. M. CiarK - - - (1 Distinction, 3 Credits) 
D.M.Curtis- - - (5 Credits) 
J. M. Evans - - - (5 Credits) 
F. S. GOLDSTEIN - - (7 Distinctions, 1 Credit) 
D. H. Harrison - - (5 Credits) 
E. B. HENwoop -_ - (4 Credits) 
P.S. JOHNSON- - - (7 Credits) 
M. A. KING - - - (2 Credits) 
R.H.Kinc - -  - (1 Distinction, 6 Credits) 
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B. C. G. LERoux - - (6 Credits) 
T. J. D. Loncpen - (1 Distinction, 7 Credits) 
C. R. L. MACKENZIE - (3 Distinctions, 4 Credits) 
P. A. MuNCASTER- - (1 Distinction, 6 Credits) 
J. NreELD - - -  - (3 Credits) 
R. L. OxenuaM - - (2 Distinctions, 6 Credits) 


H. G. D. Woo.rorp - (2 Credits) 


In addition to the above supplementary Credits were gained by P. L. 
GARDINER (2), W. I. HALE (1), M. A. Hat (3) and I. S. E. Wuire (1). 


Examination Regulations and University 
Entrance 


Regulations regarding Public Examinations and entrance to universities 
are at the best of times complicated, and to the uninitiated often a complete 
mystery. This article is an attempt to clarify some of the more important 
points. 


The examination hitherto known as “Cambridge” is to be re-titled the 
“School Certificate and G.C.E.”, and a system of equivalence between the 
standards of the examination taken by oversea centres and the G.C.E. in 
the United Kingdom has been introduced. For those who are confused 
by the relative standards of our examinations and the United Kingdom 
G.C.E., the two things to remember are (a) that a “credit” in the School 
Certificate is equivalent to a “pass” in the G.C.E. Ordinary Level examina- 
tion, and (b) that the Higher School Certificate is exactly equivalent to 
the G.C.E. Advanced Level examination. In all other respects—syllabus, 
degree of difficulty, style of examination paper and so on—the oversea and 
United Kingdom versions of the examination are identical. 


To obtain a School Certificate, a boy must sit the examination in six, 
seven or eight subjects, the only compulsory subject being English Language. 
He must then either (a) pass in at least six subjects (including English 
Language) with credit in at least one of them, or (b) pass in five subjects 
(including English Language) with credits in at least two of them. Under 
the new system of equivalent standards mentioned above, a candidate who 
fails to obtain a School Certificate but who passes with credits in at least 
three subjects will be awarded a G.C.E. 


In the above examination the candidates’ results are graded 1 to 7. 
Grades 1 and 2 represent “distinctions”, 3, 4 and 5 “credits” and 6 and 7 
“passes”. 


For the Higher School Certificate candidates are expected to have 
followed an advanced course for two years beyond the School Certificate, 
and therefore are not normally allowed to enter for the examination in the 
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year following their School Certificate. They may, however, offer subjects 
totalling not more than four “units” after one year, which, as will later be 
explained, could be sufficient as a qualification for university entrance. It 
is certainly not desirable, however, that a boy should attempt this unless 
circumstances make it unavoidable. 


In the Higher Certificate a candidate has a wide choice of subjects, which 
may be taken at two levels. All subjects are considered in terms of “units”, 
each principal subject being two units and each subsidiary subject one unit. 
To obtain a full Higher Certificate he must offer the General Paper and 
subjects totalling six, seven or eight units, selected so as to include at least 
two principal subjects. No candidate is allowed to offer more than eight 
units. To qualify for the Certificate he must: 


“(a) reach a minimum aggregate which will normally be the aggregate 
for the General Paper, the best two principal subjects, and two other units; 


“(b) pass in the General Paper, in one principal subject, and in further 
subjects totalling at least three units.” 


To qualify for entrance to a university a full Higher Certificate is not 
necessary, but the requirements are based on that examination. The 
previous “Matriculation Exemption” for South African universities has 
now fallen away, and from now on the qualifications are the same as those 
demanded by the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and all 
those university colleges that come under the aegis of London University. 
Oxford and Cambridge do not impose these regulations, but on the other 
hand both these universities hold College Entrance examinations, the 
standard of which is usually considerably in advance of the Higher 
Certificate. Thus the standards required for the universities of Southern 
Africa can be regarded only as a minimum. 


These universities require that a candidate must obtain either two passes 
at principal level in his Higher Certificate and have obtained credits in 
three other subjects in his School Certificate, or alternatively three passes 
at principal level in Higher Certificate, having obtained credit in one other 
subject in his School Certificate. If by any chance he has not obtained 
sufficient credits in his School Certificate, then passes at subsidiary level 
in the Higher Certificate are regarded as an equivalent. 


There is one final complication. Boys who intend following university 
courses must take care to select their subjects for Higher Certificate in 
accordance with the university course they wish to pursue. A boy who 
wishes to take a B.Sc. course, for example, would not be accepted for that 
course if his entrance qualifications were based on modern languages. These 
regulations are too intricate and lengthy to set out here, but when selecting 
his subjects for Higher Certificate a boy must seek advice from either his 
school or from the university to which he intends going. 


is) 


Chapel Notes 


This term we have been privileged to have had a variety of visiting 
preachers at our Sunday evening services. Now that the Rev. Manod 
Williams has the Rev. Ellis to assist him, he has promised that the 
Presbyterian Church will be represented at least twice a term. We are also 
grateful to Mr. Fuzzey, of the Bulawayo Baptist Church, for giving us of his 
valuable time, and to the Rev. Griffiths, of the London Missionary Society 
Station at Hope Fountain. The latter kindly addressed a voluntary meeting 
after the service on the subject of African Education in the Federation. 
He is responsible for about 28 mission schools around Bulawayo, including 
the Carlisle School on our estate. The Methodists have promised to include 
us in their “plan” for next term, and we have already had the pleasure of 
a visit from Mr. Baird. 

On the 4th October His Grace the Archbishop of Central Africa very 
kindly came out with Mrs. Hughes to confirm about forty boys in the 
Chapel. We were glad to have so many parents join us in this service, 
which, I am sure, will long remain a vivid memory for many of us. 

On the 9th November (Remembrance Sunday) the Rev. Manod Williams 
reminded us of our debt to those who defended our country and Common- 
wealth. At the conclusion of the service he confirmed six boys as members 
of “the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

On the 23rd November we were shown a film of Dr. Billy Graham’s tour 
of the Orient, which emphasised the liberty of the Christian message in 
countries threatened with Communist domination. 

Members of the Church of England have been able to attend five 
Communion services this term, thanks to the Rev. Candler’s visits to 
officiate in our Chapel on three occasions, and to the School for providing 
transport to take boys into the Essexvale Parish Church on two further 
occasions, Fourteen boys were also taken to the Bulawayo Presbyterian 
Church for Communion service and stayed to a fine Civic service conducted 
by the Rev. Manod Williams. 

Thanks to the generosity of parents, we are having pews made for the 
Chapel next term. These are being modelled on those in the Bulawayo 
Cathedral, and they will make possible better facilities for private devotions 
and voluntary lectures and discussions on Christian subjects. Further plans 
are in hand for the purchase of carpets in front of the altar and down the 
aisle, and we plan, too, to panel the walls of the Chapel in oak. 


D.E.S.M. 


Library Notes 


The appearance of the Library has been very much improved by the 
purchase of some heavy furniture—a long oak table with a set of twelve 
chairs being the principal items. 

The purchase of new books has been steady, and among several presenta- 
tions this year we are grateful to Sir Robert Tredgold for a copy of his 
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new edition of the Guide to the Matopos. The price of books is high 
to-day, the average new book not returning much change for a pound; on 
the other hand, the “paper-backs”, probably because of this, have increased 
their range and quality, and there are few reputable authors and standard 
works which do not appear nowadays between the covers of Penguins and 
similar publications. As a result, and as an experiment, we have been 
buying these, together with the “do-it-yourself” hard-covered bindings 
which are now available, and the experiment looks like being a success. 


At the end of 1958 we shall be losing one of our principal Librarians. 
W. D. Osburn, who has done a great deal of conscientious work towards 
the efficiency of the Library. Much depends on our Librarians, and it is 
hoped that others will come forward next year to undertake what is a very 
worthwhile service to the community. We hope also in the coming year 
to find the funds to improve the VIth Form Library. With the growth of 
our post-Certificate classes it is particularly important that we have available 
in each subject a full range of the standard works of reference and 
criticism, and at the same time a room conducive to quiet study. 


Arms and The Man 


Falcon College broke away from the Shakespearian tradition this year 
and presented Shaw’s Arms and the Man. It was a bold change, but a 
worthwhile one. Shakespeare at the schoolboy stage is easy to produce 
and possibly easier to act; and the audience is usually very ready with its 
praise. But is Shakespeare really suitable for schoolboys? How many of 
us cannot remember, while still at school, having sat long hours on a hard 
bench, trying hard not to wriggle, while the annual production drew slowly 
to its long-drawn-out conclusion? It is the reverse with Shaw. His work 
is difficult to produce and even more difficult to act. But he tells a story 
the youngest boy can understand; and, if the cast is able to overcome the 
complexities of timing and movement, all is well. 


And so it was at Falcon. The curtain rose on the first act to display a 
simple, but effectively designed and lighted, set. The actors’ costumes were 
exquisite and the actors themselves quickly showed the audience that they 
could speak clearly and move easily. 


It would be invidious to single out any one actor for especial praise. 
Pegram (as Bluntschli) made an effectively unconventional stage soldier, in 
turn unheroic, flippant and commercial. MacKenzie’s Catherine Petkoff 
could not have been bettered. His movements were good, his timing perfect 
and his voice properly middle-aged. Peterkins (Sergius) was suitably loud 
and self-assertive; confident with chamber maids, but ill at ease with his 
aristocratic fiancée. Stafford and Morrist, as the two girls, Raina and 
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Louka, flirted and quarrelled as they were meant to do. Laing, as the 
Petkoffs major-domo, Nicola, was sufficiently unctuous “above-stairs”, and 
mean below, while Hounsell, as a Russian officer, looked very Russian. 


Congratulations to everyone who helped to make the evening such a 
success, 


Music Notes 


It was with great regret that we learned of Dr. T. P. Fielden’s resignation 
from the Rhodesian Academy of Music, since the Academy’s loss was also 
our own. Dr. Fielden had been intimately concerned with our musical 
affairs since the College started, and his work with choir and congregation, 
his delightful piano recitals—of which we were privileged to hear two this 
year—and his musical appreciation classes, all these had not only always 
been a pleasure but had helped us in musical matters more than we can 
here assess. The reason we never inquired his age was that few of us, 
whether boys or staff, could beat him at tennis, and his unfailing energy 
and good humour will be very much missed. At the time of writing he is 
in England, but we are delighted to hear not only of his recent marriage, 
on which we offer him our congratulations and good wishes, but also that 
he is returning to Rhodesia at the end of the year. 


Mr. Walker, of the Academy, has been continuing to assist us with piano 
lessons, and we understand that in the coming year Mr. MacAdam, who 
has been appointed to the staff of the Academy, will be spending a part 
a ae week with us to carry on the work previously undertaken by Dr. 

ielden. 


In the last week of the third term Mr. Hugh Fenn, the Principal of the 
Academy in succession to Dr. Fielden, brought out a group of soloists to 
give us a concert which was very much enjoyed. Apart from Mr. Fenn, 
the soloists were Mr. O. Lourie (piano), Mrs. M. Reynolds (’cello), Mrs. 
MacGillivray (soprano), Mr. R. Thorn (violin), Dr. M. Kibel (bass) and 
Mr. F. Coetzee (oboe). We should like to express our gratitude to all these 
performers for a very pleasant evening. 


At the end of the school year we shall be losing C. R. L. Mackenzie, 
the high standard of whose playing we have perhaps too often taken for 
granted. For the best part of the last five years he has played the 
accompaniment in our morning and evening services, and very ably he has 
done it. We wish him every success in his future. 
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The Exploration Club 


At evening meetings of the Club during the year, talks have been given 
on the following subjects:—Birds and their Nests (Ward); Foundation and 
Development of the Rhodesian Railways (Stafford); Hubert Hervey (B. 
Wilson); Frank Oates—Explorer (Pegram); Selous (Fynn); The Mateke 
Expedition (Kirk & Whittall); The Kruger National Park (Hambly); A Visit 
to a Copper Mine (Kirk). 


Several expeditions by lorry were made during the year. On 22nd June, 
Mr. Piggott, of the Native Department, Essexvale, guided Mr. Houlding, 
Mr. Shipman and a party of 25 boys to the Matopos. The first stop was 
at the Sugar Bush Camp, then to the adjacent cemetery where sixteen 
Europeans, including Major F. E. Kershaw and Lieut. Hubert Hervey (after 
whom the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Tredgold named Hervey House) lie buried. 
After lunching at Diana’s Pool, the party split up, one group exploring 
Mt. Malukima, the site of the last and decisive battle of the Rebellion 
(5th August, 1896) and the nearby gun positions, close to which Hervey 
was mortally wounded. Two caves containing corn bins were found on 
Malukima, besides pottery fragments, a bully-beef tin and a kidney-shaped 
water bottle base, both 1896 pattern. The other party climbed Baboon 
Kopje (“Chalimbe”), where two unusual tall and narrow pots were found. 
A week later Chalimbe and other nearby kopjes were explored more 
thoroughly and evidence was found that other pot-hunters had preceded us. 


On Rhodes Day, 14th July, Dhlo Dhlo ruins near Fort Rixon were 
visited. At the end of the visit Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Budd dispensed most 
welcome refreshments at their home. Resemblances in wall-patterning in 
the Nalatale Ruins were noted. An abundance of pottery fragments were 
dug up in a cave, while other decorated pottery pieces were found on a 
kopje half a mile away. One elaborately decorated fragment from the 
cave closely resembled the style of one associated with Khami. 


On 3rd August, Mr. Shipman and a party of boys located a volcanic 
outcrop marked on the geological map of the Bushtick area. 


On 12th August, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Longden, a 
dozen boys under Mr. Houlding visited and sketched the ruins of Frederick 
Selous’ house in Longridge Park. “Three-Finger Kopje” and another rock 
outcrop were also explored. Finds included two near-completed pots, 
decorated fragments, a blue bead, a metal knife-handle of unusual design 
and stone artefacts. 


Mention has already been made of the Mateke Expedition of the 
Rhodesian Schools’ Exploration Society. The School’s representatives were 
T. A. Kirk and R. W. Whittall. During the August/September holidays 
W. D. Osburn was our representative on the expedition to the Pungwe 
River and Eastern Highlands. The firm of the Mateke Expedition was 
shown at the College on 12th August. 
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In addition to the various items of pottery which were collected on 
expeditions, the Museum has had the benefit of the presentation of minerals 
collected by boys from the mines of the Federation. Mention must also be 
made of the 2-inch telescope presented to the Club by Mr. D. V. Houlding. 
This gift has greatly increased the interest shown in the study of the stars. 


In August, Mr. Houlding returned to England and the Club lost an 
outstanding leader. His enthusiasm fostered an interest in and love for 
Rhodesia that will last a long time. We wish him well in his new sphere. 


ei. 


Game Rangers’ Club 


This Club has been one of the most active societies at the College this 
year. The chief objects of the Club are to preserve game, not to destroy 
it; to train dogs; to assist the National Museum in research work; to remove 
Snares and prevent the trapping and poaching of game in our district. We 
have already achieved a remarkable amount of success in our efforts— 
nearly a thousand snares have been collected this year and there has been 
a notable increase in game as a result. Kudu have increased despite the 
fact that we found two bulls had killed each other in combat and one was 
caught in a snare. Rietbuck, too, are on the increase and so are guinea 
fowl and the francolin family. 


We have had three Labradors and three Pointers to train and the help 
of the Junior Section of the Society has been invaluable in this department. 
Our Pointers were a gift from Mr. Whittall, the Labradors are some of 
Bok’s progeny. One Pointer and one Labrador will be handed over to 
Mr. Greaves at the end of the term: he has been a staunch friend of the 
College and we hope that these dogs will be an asset to his ranch at 
Nyamandhlovu. 


Other societies are beginning to develop as off-shoots of the Game 
Rangers; a Bird Society is developing well with Mr. Cameron’s enthusiastic 
support; an Angling Society has made a start, but that will only be able 
to be developed in a big way when we can create our dam, the outlet of 
which will be just below the new Science Labs. This is quite an ambitious 
project which has already been surveyed and proved feasible. The wall 
will be formed by the linking of two slimes dumps; the extent of the dam 
will be 48 acres, it will have a maximum depth of 264 feet and will hold 
176 million gallons. We shall then be able to look forward to the develop- 
ment of fish farming and a yacht club. 


This last term the Club has been busy making tracks over the back of 


the farm and now, with the aid of the Landrover, we really can keep an 
eye on the back areas of the farm and prevent poaching. 
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The Mylne Society 


The Mylne Society enjoyed another year of a wide variety of interesting 
topics and discussions. These varied from “Kariba” to “The Qumran 
Sect” and from “Parental Prestidigitations” to “Mines and Matrimony”. 


There were a number of guest speakers during the year. Mr. Wightman 
provided the commentary to his excellent bird and game films. In April, 
Mr. Devitt came to talk to us about Kuwait and in August Mr. Reay 
Smithers described a recent trip to Bechuanaland. At the end of the same 
month Dr. Bond, of the National Museum, increased our knowledge of 
Kariba with his talk and films. Members of Staff who spoke this year 
were Mr. Turner, the Rev. Candler, Mr. Houlding and Mr. Dugmore. 


Two excursions were made during the year. The first was to the 
Bulawayo Sugar Refinery and the second to a radio factory. This was a 
new departure for the Society and one which we hope will be continued 
in the future. 


At the end of term Mr. V. Laing, who founded the Society and whose 
support and initiative gave the Society the boost it needed at its beginning, 
leaves us and his place as President will be taken by Mr. L. M. Dugmore. 
The Chairman for 1959 will be R. L. Oxenham. 

M.V.L. 
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**Not in Our Stars...” 


Jackson found the answer. 


Life, since he left the Prep. school last year, has been very complicated. 
It’s not the work so much, though that is getting more and more difficult; 
there’s much more to his troubles than that. He’s rebellious at times, 
though he doesn’t know why. At other times it’s just a great depression 
that settles over him: he can’t decide what it is that depresses him, for he 
can think of no rule he’s broken, nor of anyone with whom he may be 
bad friends; but he wakes in the mornings with the horrible feeling that 
there is something wrong—yet he’s done his prep all right. He passed 
the geography test easily enough: there aren’t any Blue Papers or flick 
detentions in the offing, but there is this great depression. And then, when 
the depression lifts a little there still remains the worry of it all. Why 
does he get depressed? Why does he feel so rebellious?—till it seems he 
must get out of the place. 


Can it be that he is homesick? Possibly, but he doesn’t think so. After 
all, he’s spent most of his life at boarding school; why should he suddenly 
feel so helpless, so incapable? That’s partly the reason, of course. His 
friends are all good at something: cricket, rugby, swimming, even, perhaps, 
school work. But he’s not. He’s just an also-ran. Tolerated by most, 
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respected by few, and appreciated by none. Surely this school is no place 
for him; clearly, he can get nowhere here; somewhere inside him there is 
something of value, but he can’t find it. 


So, young Jackson sits on a soil bank watching cricket rather listlessly, 
and wondering whether it would be a good plan to run away. Perhaps at 
another school he will be a cricketer, a rugger player, and a swimmer, and 
he knows he’s got good stuff inside himself somewhere. 


He picks up a lump of soil, crumbles it, and lets it slip through his 
fingers. It is red, and there’s a soapy feeling to his fingers and palm. The 
dust floats to his black shoes and settles there, somehow improving their 
shine. A piece of grass growing nearby attracts his attention and he passes 
the palm of his hand over it so that it tickles. There is some sort of 
fulfilment there, though he can’t explain it. But the gardens and their 
bright flowers, the lawns, cool and inviting on the hottest of days, attract 
him, and immediately lift the depression. There is something to live for 
while there is life in the soil. 


So, later, he went to the vegetable garden and offered to help weeding. 
He picked tomatoes and planted seeds; he helped to erect fences, and fed 
the fowls. Then he drove the tractor, and realised that in the Young 
Farmers’ Club he is important. 


He is important; but not because he can drive the tractor. 


He is important because he has found that out of the simplest things 
comes the greatest enjoyment; from the most menial of tasks comes the 
greatest fulfilment. As a member he creates life and helps others in their 
task of unconscious reorganisation during the adolescent period; as a Section 
Leader, later, he learns to organise and plan ahead, to encourage, to correct 
without irritating, and to co-ordinate thought with action. As Secretary he 
learns to watch over the business side of the Club: to arrange for purchases 
and sales, to seek out new ideas, to plan excursions of interest. And, 
finally, as Chairman, he proudly appreciates the importance of the task 
that he has been given—the immense task of working for one aim, the 
good of the Club, regardless of the cost to himself... . 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


es 8 el 


Weather Prophets, 1958 


It is, of course, quite presumptuous of us to attempt to find the logic in 
African weather. If our meteorologists, with their delicate and expensive 
instruments, are frequently baffled by the turn events take, how much more 
must we remain in the dark! 


We continue our researches, however, and if all we produce is a group 
of 230 odd, self-styled, weather prophets, at least there will be 230 more 
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people interested in this most intriguing topic, however odd. To study the 
subject in proper scientific manner would lead us into the realms of 
advanced physics, a district into which we dare not trespass, so our 
climatology must remain of the amateur-prophet type. It is interesting, 
all the same. 


Originally we thought that rain came only after the wind had been 
blowing for some hours from the North. That theory was shaken in 
December, 1957, when rain came after a South wind. We have now 
discovered that this is the result of a cold front meeting a warm one. In 
this case the wind is usually from the North until about midday; then it 
swings to the East, or South-East. Cumulus clouds collect rapidly, bases 
flat, but without foamy crests; condensation starts in the South or South- 
West, and the storm that develops moves northwards before coming across 
to the School against the wind. It generally arrives between 3 and 4 p.m. 


From our records we find we can still assume that rain will not come 
on a West wind, nor on a wind that remains constantly in the South. From 
the East we get guti, but never anything worth recording. Odd thunder 
showers with condensation occurring between noon and 3 p.m. seldom 
come our way as they are attracted towards the hills in the South. Nearly 
all our rain is in heavy showers of short duration, but either in February 
or March we can expect seven or eight days of continuous, light rain. In 
March, 1957, for example, we had seven days of rain giving a total of 3.96 
inches, after a dry February; but this year the continuous rain came in 
February when eight days without sun produced 6.9 inches, followed by 
a dry March. 


Summer day temperatures are generally high, but a drop of up to 38 
degrees during the evening and night gives welcome relief. In the last two 
years the maximum and minimum temperatures have only once remained 
nearly the same, and that followed a cool, cloudy day. 


We have four completely dry months a year, and it is during those 
months that the lowest temperatures are recorded. During this year our 
lowest temperature was 36 degrees F. during the night of 14th June. There 
were, however, one or two light frosts in the valleys, though the barest 
cover protected such plants as tomatoes from damage. Fires in the 
evenings, were, nevertheless, most welcome. 


During term time this year rain has fallen on only 10 days. Not much 
interference with sport from that direction. 


Winds remain in the North-East most of the year, with a tendency to 
veer to the South during mid-winter, and to the North and South-East 
during Spring. Only East and North winds bring moisture with them. 
The force is generally between one and two, strong winds being very rare, 
probably due to our sheltered position. 

Contrary to general belief, we find the official weather reports surprisingly 
accurate. These help us in trying to understand the various phenomena 
that occur, but we could do with more details of how and why; variations 
in atmospheric pressure, movements of winds and the fronts would help 
us to understand. 
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Cricket, 1958 


This year has seen substantial progress towards our goal, namely, meeting 
the older established schools on an equal footing. The main improvement 
has been a general stiffening up of the batting. This is evident from the 
fact that eight batsmen had top scores of over 50 and that the average 
number of runs per wicket was just over 18.5. 


Northlea and Guinea Fowl have both had impressive records this year. 
Our matches against the former were always keenly contested and the 
latter only defeated us narrowly. Our trip to Peterhouse provided a pleasant 
week-end and some brilliant fielding. Our batting, however, failed on this 
occasion against some accurate leg-spin bowling and, after an exciting 
tussle for first innings lead, we threw the match away on the double 
innings. 


White played the new ball confidently but so often got himself out when 
we thought he was settled in. Stewart, though hardly correct in technique, 
was a difficult man to dislodge and scored consistently. On their per- 
formances this year there is every reason to believe that Oxenham and 
Goldstein will provide a very solid backbone to the batting next year. 
Fleming, Ashby and Musson all played valuable innings at times. 


Cumings bore the brunt of the bowling and in the first term bowled his 
inswingers remarkably well. Conditions in the third term were seldom 
favourable to him and he often resorted to leg-spinners. Fleming, Phillips 
and Musson bowled their seamers with fair accuracy and success and Hay 
showed promise as an off-spinner. White and Oxenham set a fine example 
in the field and our fielding generally was tidy, and keen as a result. Many 
brilliant catches were held and few chances went astray. White’s captaincy 
generally was very sound and his influence assured a good team spirit. 


Although there were no really outstanding players in the Under 15 XI, 
it was, at full strength, a well-balanced side. Morrist made a sensible 
captain and in Cumings (when available), Bayly, Hay, Gardiner and 
Windsor he had a bowling combination well capable of dealing with the 
opposition. The fielding was sound, with Bayly and Gardiner the best. 
The batting suffered from the lack of an opening pair and this sometimes 
had a disastrous effect on those to follow. But Gardiner, Hay, Bayly and 
Morrist all made runs on occasions, and should do so with more frequency 
in the future. Four matches were played, two being won (against Milton 
and Northlea) and two lost. 


The Under 14 XI suffered chiefly from lack of match experience. Gold- 
stein was seldom available, while in the third term illness kept the captain 
and principal all-rounder, Hanger, out of all matches. Coote is a promising 
opening bat and he has a commendable desire to get on with the job and 
score runs. He was also the outstanding fielder. Harris bowled steadily, 
but the absence of Hanger made the opening attack rather lacking in fire. 
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General view from Swimming Bath hill 


Planting the new turf nets 


Gordon, Carr and Morris all bowled well on occasions, while Grayling, 
apart from his excellent fielding, could usually be relied upon to get the 
side out of trouble with the bat. 


The Under 13 XI started the year in very poor fashion, but gradually 
improved until by the end of the year they held their own with the best. 
The solution to this problem appears to lie in the creation of our own 
Junior Department, since too many of our Under 13s come with very little 
experience of the game. Promising players in this group were Alastair 
Annfield, Nigel Ashby, Winter, Potts and Clark. 


Boys at Falcon are extremely lucky to learn their cricket on good turf 
wickets and outfields. For this we owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Lankford. 


RESULTS OF ist XI MATCHES 


ys. Northlea Ist XI (H), 16th February — rain stopped play: 
Falcon: 137 for 7. 


vs. Northlea Ist XI (H), 22nd February — match drawn: 


Northlea: 198 for 4 declared (van Staden 100 not out). 
Falcon: 51 for 8. 


ys. Guinea Fowl (H), 8th March — lost by 21 runs: 
Guinea Fowl: 143 (Cumings 6 for 37). 
Falcon: 122 (Musson 53). 


vs. Hillside Church of the Ascension (H), 9th March — match drawn: 
Falcon: 191 (Oxenham 61, Musson 34). 
Hillside: 118 for 8 (Cumings 6 for 53). 


vs. Essexvale (H), 16th March — match drawn: 
Essexvale: 264 for 5 declared (Candler 107, Hart 82). 
Falcon: 244 for 8 (Stewart 95, Ashby 78). 


vs. Milton 2nd XI (H), 23rd March — won by 5 wickets: 


Milton: 78 (Musson 4 for 15). 
Falcon: 123 for 6 (Ashby 51 not out). 


vs. Ducks, 30th March — won by 80 runs: 
Falcon: 203 (White 44, Goldstein, 54, Fleming 46). 
Ducks: 123 (Paterson 61) and 147 (Woolley 56). 


vs. Fathers (Hi), 13th April — match drawn: 


Falcon: 163 for 5 declared (White 51, Stewart 35). 
Fathers: 102 for 9. 


vs. Stragglers (H), 20th April — won by 23 runs: 


Falcon: 126 (Cumings 69 not out). 
Stragglers: 103 (Cumings 4 for 43, Warwick 3 for 14). 


vs. Sevens (H), 21st September — lost by 8 wickets: 


Falcon: 144 (White 44). 
Sevens: 320 for 8. 


vs. Northiea (A), 29th September — match drawn: 
Northlea: 258 for 4 declared (Kendall 115 not out, van Staden 105 not out) 
Falcon: 159 for 4 (Fleming 69 not out). 
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vs. Essexvale (H), Sth October — won by 6 wickets: 
Essexvale: 155 (Hart 57). 
Falcon: 243 for 9 (White 77). 


VS. aac: Barracks (H), 12th October — won by 7 wickets: 
Llewellin: 54 (Cumings 6 for 12) and 150 for 7 decl 
Falcon: 154 for 8 declared (Stewart 51 not out) anid 39 for 3 

vs. C.B.C. (H), 25th October — won by 3 wickets: 

CBee 115 (Fleming 6 for 36). 
Falcon: 159 for 8 (Oxenham 35). 
vs. Staff, 5th November — match drawn: 
Staff: 177 for 5 declared (Millard 62, Can 4 
Ist XI: 160 for 9 (Goldstein 53 not out). BES MOE 

VS. —— (A), 8th November — Peterhouse won by 6 wickets: 
Falcon: 70 (Pyman 8 for 17) and 70 (Oxenham 34. , 
Peterhouse: 105 for 9 declated (Cumings 5 for 35) pa Ye 4. 

vs. Stragglers (H1), 16th November — match drawn: 


Falcon: 242 for 7 declared (Goldstein 120 
Stragglers: 166 for 5 (Martin 66). oi irene 


BATTING AVERAGES, 1958 


Innings Not out Total Highest Score Average 
Fleming .... 0... 10 


2 1 
Stewart 0 19 2 380 95 234 
Goldstein. 19 i 369 120 20.5 
Oxenham i9 1 359 61 20 
White, J. 19 ne 369 17 19.4 
Ashby, R. wma 14 3 269 78 19.2 
Cumings 15 4 196 69 17.8 
Musson ... . _ 19 1 236 53 13.1 


BOWLING AVERAGES 


ere od M R WwW Average 
BP ook tse 2 44 773 51 15.2 
Hay oe om 52 8 196 i 17.8 
eming aa 99 20 326 i? 19.2 
Phillips | 76 15 310 14 22.1 
Musson 66 8 289 12 24.1 


Cricket Awards, 1958 
Ist XI Colours (re-awarded): I. §. E. White and A. I. A. Stewart. 


Ist XI Caps: I. S. E. White, A. L. A. Stewart, R. L. Ashby, C. G. Cumings, 


R. D. B. Fleming, F. S. Goldstein, J. G M 
EC H Philime E - Musson, R. L. Oxenham and 


Appointments for 1959 


Captain: R. L. Oxenham. 
Secretary: F. §. Goldstein. 
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Rugby 


In retrospect the 1958 rugby season proved that both the spirit and the 
flesh were willing: that more matches are necessary to eliminate the errors 
of inexperience; that there is plenty of promising material for the future 
and, above all, that rugby is a game to be enjoyed by keeping the ball 
moving without too much assistance from the boot. 


It is an old military axiom that when troops are too thin on the ground 
you cannot risk too many casualties, and this has been one of our troubles. 
Indeed, owing to a series of minor injuries, the Ist XV never established 
a regular back divison, and the lack of replacements meant a constant 
reshuffle of players into unfamiliar positions. It was equally apparent that 
while each group could muster one quite reasonable side we still have not 
the numbers to match other schools with “B” teams. 


The Ist XV worked hard for their victories, but were always inclined to 
give away too many penalties through over-eagerness and to leave their 
line exposed to a sudden switch of direction of attack. Indeed they might 
have won all their matches but for this. The 2nd XV had a mixed career, 
and suffered chiefly from a lack of penetration in the back division. The 
Under 15 “A” was a well-balanced side with plenty of penetration, and 
they were unlucky to be without two of their key players, injured in House 
matches, for their last two matches. The Under 14 XV’s fortunes fluctuated, 
but latterly they showed greatly improved determination. Finally, the 
Under 13s displayed considerable individual virtuosity, but they have to 
learn that it is easier to beat the other side with the co-operation of the 
other fourteen members of one’s team. 


We very much enjoyed the visit of the Peterhouse team despite the 
accompaniment of weather more appropriate to the Arctic Circle, and we 
hope that this has set the pattern of a friendly rivalry which will continue 
over the years to come. 


The Senior House Competition was won by Hervey, from a very game 
Oates XV; the Junior was won by Founders. First XV Colours were 
awarded at the end of the season to B. C. Thompson (Captain), R. L. 
Oxenham (Vice-Captain), I. S. E. White, W. D. Gabbitas, E. C. Phillips 


‘and J. Ward. 
RESULTS 
Played Won Lost Drawn For Against 

TSG EV css ee ee ae 6 3 3 42 42 
BENG TROVE ceetan, sone, guest. <nwens, | onioe 6 2 3 1 42 58 
BR OV | aicrng oie, wee, tte, eee 3 i 1 1 25 40 
Under (5 A ccs, nds sere 6 4 2 — 124 30 
Urider 15 “BP sees 5 2 5 —- 27 77 
GSE AR ss ak co 6 2 3 1 40 87 
Under 14: "B" 3 oan 3 1 2 —_ 18 27 
Wider 13) A co 8 4 3 1 44 37 


N 
~~ 


Ist XV 2nd XV 
vs. Northlea — won 9-6 vs. Milton 3rd — lost 0-16 
vs. Milton 2nd — lost 3-12 ys. Milton Under 16 — lost 3-11 
vs. Plumtree — lost 5—6 ys. C.B.C. Ist — drawn 9-9 
vs. Northlea — lost 8-12 vs. Milton 4th — won 22-11 
vs. Milton 2nd — won 11-3 ys. Milton Under 16 — lost 0-11 
vs. Peterhouse — won 6-3 ys. C.B.C. Ist — won 8-0 

3rd XV 


vs. Northlea — won 11-0 
vs. Northlea — drawn 11-11 
vs. Milton 4th — lost 3-29 


Under 15A Under 14A 
vs. Northlea — won 9-0 ys. Northlea — won 17-3 
vs. C.B.C.-— won 50-0 vs. Milton — lost 0-36 
vs. Milton — lost 0-11 vs. Technical — won 3-0 
vs. C.B.C.— won 47-5 vs. Northlea — drawn 6-6 
vs. Northlea— won 13-6 vs. Plumtree — lost 11-17 
vs. Milton — lost 5-8 vs. Milton — lost 3-25 

Under 13A 


vs. Milton B—won 23-0 
vs. Milton A—lost 3-9 
vs. Technical — won 3-0 
vs. Northlea — won 3-0 
vs. Milton A — lost 0-16 
vs. Northlea —- lost 3-6 
vs. C.B.C.— drawn 3-3 
vs. C.B.C. — won 6-3 


Hockey, 1958 


_ The biggest disappointment of the season was a lack of matches. The 
side was once more good but never really developed its full potential. 


The defence was usually very sound. Pegram, in goal, retained his 
form in spite of injury. Stewart was moved from left-half to left-back 
and proved an immediate success. He kept cool under pressure, his tackling 
was intelligent and his recovery swift. His partner, Pocock, played safely 
but always experienced some trouble in taking free hits. The half-line of 
Oxenham, White and Chapman got through an enormous amount of work 
and distributed the ball with good effect. 
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Ihe forward line contained no weak links but seldom looked really 
dangerous. ‘Their approach to goal seldom left the defence spread-eagled 
and goul-scoring was made more difficult. This year the main thrust 
switched to the left wing where Evans and Ogilvie struck up a good under- 
standing. Lawley, in the middle, was still dangerous in the circle but 
was slow in his approach and seldom managed to put through a pass for 
either wing. Hall remained the most dangerous forward and towards the 
end of the season put in some brilliant solo runs. Phillips, on the right 
wing, was adequate but always appeared happier in the middle. 


Among the few junior matches played were two enjoyable games against 
Whitestone who showed good form. Several of our players revealed promise. 


1st XI Matches: 
vs. Northlea (H), 1—3 
vs. Milton (A), 0O—O 
vs. Plumtree (A), 1—0 
vs. Peterhouse (H), 3—1. 


In addition two instructive short matches against Matabeleland =~ and 
“B” teams were played. Our team acquitted itself with great credit and 
actually scored first against the “A” side. Our defence really learned the 
meaning of hard work in these half-hour spells! 


Ist XI Colours: 


Re-award: 
R. W. G. Lawley (Captain). 
I. S. E. White (Vice-Captain). 
M. A. Hall. 
D. Ogilvie. 
R. L. Oxenham. 
N. H. Pegram. 


New award: 


A. B. Evans. 
A. I. A. Stewart. 


House Matches: 
Senior: Tredgold. 
Junior: Hervey. 
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Swimming and Water Polo 


At the beginning of the year, the Inter-House swimming gala was keenly 
contested, the result being in doubt until the final race was won. This 
clinched the matter for Hervey. 


Water Polo continues to draw its enthusiasts. We have met Plumtree 
and Milton in friendly matches and, although well beaten by them, have 
profited by the experience. A team of “Angels” from Bulawayo visited us 
in the third term and, although several of the School side felt that their 
name was hardly appropriate, their help and advice was much appreciated. 


We are grateful to Sir Charles Cumings for the gift of a 1-metre spring- 
board, which replaces the stodgy structure that has served us till now. 


Tennis 


A nucleus of senior players from last year and a number of promising 
juniors combine to make tennis a popular sport. With tennis worked on 
a Club basis, emphasis has been placed on the non-cricketers for five after- 
noons a week. Nevertheless, cricketers, among whom are some of our 


best players, have been able to play regularly. 


The number of regular tennis players is increasing, and it will be 
necessary to build additional courts if three games a week are to be 
provided. During the holidays the wire netting round the present courts 


is to be replaced, and work is to start on improving the face of the 
practice wall. 


Colours were awarded to Lawley, Cartwright, M. Laing and Mackenzie. 
VS. 
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Old Boys’ Society 


Most of our Old Boys are either at university or kept pretty occupied 
with the early stages of earning a living, so we have not seen or heard of 
as many as we should have liked. For those of you who for one reason 
or another did not receive the circular sent out a year ago, the two points 
of interest therein were the decision that the first hundred Old Boys should 
be entitled to Life Membership for the sum of one guinea—this entitling 
them to receive the Magazine and all other privileges of the Society—and 
that the Old Boys’ tie and blazer were now available. These last have 
been an outstanding success and can be purchased from Messrs. McCullagh 
& Bothwell in Bulawayo. 


I should be most grateful for news of yourselves and other Old Falcons 
to be sent to me before the Magazine appears; such news should reach me 
before the end of November if it is to appear in the current issue. During 
the year we have had visits from A. W. R. IMpEY (1956), who is a founda- 
tion member of the University College in Salisbury and who was taking a 
breather from his exams. He gave news of A. H. DE QUEHEN (1957), who 
is also at the University College prior to his going over to Worcester 
College, Oxford. G. E. D. Witson (1956) also called in briefly at the end 
of the recent term on his way back from U.C.T., where also is P. B. 
DuGmore (1956). Rosin GREAVES (1956) is back from Cirencester and 
farming at Nyamandhlovu, and we hear that Nep HENwoop (1957) is 
shortly going over to Cirencester with several other Old Falcons of more 
recent vintage. ALLAN POWNALL (1956) is also farming, and writes that he 
is planning shortly to go on a grand tour. DouGaL CuLLEN (1957) wrote 
recently from London that he was about to take his entrance papers to 
New College, Oxford, and promised fuller news in the New Year of 
himself and his brother SHAUN (1956). GEOFFREY PEGRAM (1957) attended 
the recent Prize-giving, and says he is enjoying life at Natal University. 
We have seen A. J. WeBB (1956) looking very smart in B.S.A.P. uniform, 
the ranks of which also include D. E. THomson (1957), D. H. Harrison 
(1957) and J. M. P. Murray (1957)—all this is from memory and may not 
be accurate. 


We hope very much that more of you will manage further visits to the 
School when you get the opportunity, and I must apologise for omitting 
mention of several others whom we have seen from time to time during 
the year. 


D.E.T. 
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Athleties 


Since its inception the College has held an annual athletic meeting, but 
this year athletics were more firmly established. Intensive training under 
House Captains preceded the Inter-House meeting, which was held on the 
Friday and Saturday of Founder’s week-end. No records of previous 
meetings had been kept, so the times and distances achieved at the 1958 
meeting became our first records, Congratulations to all those boys whose 
names appear on the list of record-holders. 


As a result of our successful meeting, it was decided to enter a small 
team in the annual inter-school athletic meeting in Bulawayo. Although 
we did not win any of the events, the team gained a number of places. 


Athletic colours were awarded to R. L. Oxenham, R. Lawley and 
E. C. Phillips. 


VS: 


